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FOR LITTLE KATE. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


Write you a poem! Say,—why should I, Kate? 

? Cause no one ever did, and you’re good-natured ! 
Prettily said, my pretty Kate ;— 

How early you have learned to flatter men, 

And mould them to your will! 

But,—come !—climb to my knee, and put your arm— 
So!—’round my neck, and your fresh, ruddy cheek 
To my gray beard. 

So!... How shall I begin?... A fairy tale! 

Some other time, child. Now my thoughts run wild.... 
A childless man!—I’m fond of children, Kate, 
And your bewitching eyes, piercing through mine, 
Most innocently pain me. ...They glad me, too; 
For, studying them, I turn to Him who says,— 
Suffer the little children here to come! 

And so I get a glimmer of the truth 

That if the grossness of our riper years 

Were wiped away, and we could be as thee,— 

Pure, innocent, and trustful,— 

We would not fear (as now) to stand for judgment. 
And thus, my child, I learn to understand 

The text (childlike and Godlike)— 

SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN! “ 

What offerings have riches, lore and fame?... 

I’d scorn them all to own thy guileless thoughts. 


You don’t know what that means, Kate? No,—not now! 
But in the coming years, when you shall bloom 
In glorious womanhood, and I am gone,— 
Then will you know the meaning of my words. 
It gladdens me to hope that then, among 
The pleasing guests who throng your memory, you 
May kindly, and not sadly, welcome him 
Who in thy childhood weaves, for riper years, 
This loving verse,—his best !... 
Now, kiss me, Kate; and run away ;—good night! 
Philadelphia, January 29, 1877. 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORSHIP. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the tremendous advances 
made in this country in everything connected 
with the development of the newspaper press, it 
is painfully evident that in some branches of 
literature, encouragement and progress have not 
kept pace with the progression of other nations. 
We believe that American genius and industry 
are fully capable of rivalling the very best pro- 
ducts in every field of intellectual labor, if the 
incentives to exertion are here made as powerful 
as those which foster the famous literary works 
of other countries; that the aggregate of native 
talent at least equals that of any other land, and 





that, if our products in any one department are 
inferior, it is because accidental drawbacks have 
prevented the liberal extension of the kind and 
degree of encouragement necessary to produce 
the best results. 

Effective literary labor, of all descriptions, is, 
toa great extent, as much a matter of business as 
mercantile or mechanical pursuits, the conduct- 
ing of an intricate and protracted lawsuit, or the 
successsful prosecution of surgery. The desire 
or ability to directly or indirectly benefit man- 
kind forms an essential element of every credit- 
able industry, whether the labors by which it is 
prosecuted are mainly physical or intellectual; 
but this fact does not destroy the necessity of 
offering a sure and attractive pecuniary incentive 
for every act or work considered useful for the 
promotion of the general welfare in an age and 
country so practical as the United States of 1877. 
There is, perhaps, nothing more essential than 
the cultivation of wheat, but there would be a 
sorry prospect of abundant crops if farmers were 
never encouraged by the hope of realizing a fair 
reward for sowing, reaping, harvesting, and 
threshing their golden sheaves. 

It would scarcely be necessary to repeat these 
obvious truisms if the impression had not been 
widely disseminated that great authorship stands 
apart from all other achievements as a thing that 
can be hoped for and anticipated in the absence of 
the pecuniary inducements which are universally 
regarded as necessary to ensure all other mani- 
festations of human energy and talent. There 
are people who seem to expect that, while a fair— 
if not a liberal—money reward is needed to call 
forth the exertions of the laborers engaged in 
every ordinary trade, vocation, profession, and 
pursuit, authorship will bloom in the arid deserts 
of poverty, and genius gleam like a glow-worm 
in cheerless garrets. But the utter falsity of this 
idea is disproved by the literary history of past 
ages and the present time. 

The capacity to perform great literary labor 
has often been manifested in the absence of a 
direct pecuniary reward. For some of the great 
literary works that have delighted and benefited 
mankind, the authors received but a miserable 
money return, or no pecuniary recompense what- 
ever; but while these circumstances have tended 
to develop and strengthen the false opinion we 
are endeavoring to combat, they do not furnish 
the slightest excuse for the continued mainte- 
nance of an error that has already wrought great 
injury to this country. The talent to become a 
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physician, or a lawyer, or a statesman, or an in- 
ventor, a good farmer, or a successful mechanic, 
is often displayed by young tyros before they earn 
a fee or a week’s wages; but who does not know 
that it would be downright folly to expect steady 
and useful labors from men who have shown ¢a- 
pacity for either of those pursuits, if they were 
doomed to hopeless poverty as an inevitable pen- 
alty of an attempt to follow the natural bent of 
their genius ? 

Already, in the United States, a number of 
branches of literature have been well established ; 
but they are mainly those which have held out 
strong or attractive hopes of remuneration. 
Newspaper writing and publishing have sustain- 
ed an immense amount of talent and energy, 
and various causes have combined to assure a 
comparatively liberal and certain support for 
educational, theological, medical, and legal liter- 
ature. As a result, the advances attained in 
those fields at least equal, if they do not surpass, 
those of any other country. We have, too, a 
number of novelists, poets, historians, drama- 
tists, biographers, and writers of books of travel, 
who, in spite of unfavorable circumstances, and 
in defiance of ruinous foreign competition, have 
achieved fame and obtained tolerably fair pecu- 
niary compensation for their labors, but the 
aggregate amount of popular general American 
literature of the higher grades has fallen far 
below what it should be or would be if the laws 
and customs of the country properly fostered the 
talents by which such works are produced. 

The mere pecuniary interest of the compara- 
tively small number of men and women who 
might, under favorable circumstances, win repu- 
tations as poets, novelists, historians, and bio- 
graphers, is a matter of very small consequence, 
when compared with the great national ends that 
would be served and promoted by the development 
of a copious and elevated literature specially ad- 
apted to the wants and condition of this great 
Republic. It matters little to the man who might 
be a great poet, a great novelist, a great histo- 
rian, or a great writer on scientific subjects, that 
the fear of starvation forces him to turn his tal- 
ents and energies in other directions,—to add to 
the innumerable army of place-hunters, become a 
hack-writer, or to win bread by steady toil in any 
of the ordinary professions or mechanical pur- 
suits. The thing most worthy of serious consid- 
eration is not the fate or fortune of the possible 
author, but the intellectual interests of the people. 

In a land of universal education there is, and 
always must continue to be, an immense number 
of readers of other matter than that furnished by 
the newspapers which are really devoted to news 
and politics; and it is every year becoming more 
and more important that their mental pabulum 
should be of the highest, best, and most appro- 
priate kind possible. If any thoughtful and ob- 
servant man stops to consider what they com- 





monly read now, he will speedily discover that 
there is great room for improvement. Their 
favorite works could not well be of a lower grade 
than they are; and they certainly might be infi- 
nitely better. ‘ 

If we look into the field of fiction, and compare 
the relation the novels of England bear to the 
real life of that country, with the relation which 
the works of fiction produced here bear to real life 
in the United States, the contrast is anything but 
creditable. In France, too, every phase of French 
life forms the subject of novels or plays that have 
attracted the admiration of the civilized world. 
But with our own market overstocked with re- 
prints of popular foreign novels,—and with the 
native production confined mainly to the works 
of authors who labor under such exceedingly un- 
favorable conditions that the writing of great 
and creditable American novels is nearly impos- 
sible,—it is manifest that national inferiority in 
this field of intellectual effort must be prolonged 
until a radical change is made in the methods of 
compensating and encouraging native writers of 
fiction. In the absence of such a change, this 
country will continue to be thatched with works 
which exert a positively injurious influence by 
impressing the minds of millions of readers with 
false ideas of life, false or dangerous desires, and 
pernicious ambitions; and great opportunities for 
elevating the tone of national thought and inspir- 
ing appropriate and wholesome aims will be lost. 

The good influence exerted by a great author, 
and the glory that he reflects upon the nation 
that fostered his talents, cannot be overesti- 
mated; and if mere money incentives will pro- 
duce for the United States a galaxy of writers 
who can shine in the higher range of popular 
literature as brightly as the best and noblest 
authors who have illuminated European nations 
with their genius, it would be folly to begrudge 
such an expenditure. 

The practical method of extending this en- 
couragement has so often been explained that it 
is unnecessary to dilate upon it here. It is one 
of the marvels of the age that everything is pat- 
ented or protected, except the thing which most 
needs protection, and would repay it with the 
most bountiful and beneficent returns. With 
the whole wealth of the foreign and native liter- 
ature of the past as a fund to draw upon, it is not 
only an insult to the American people to contend 
that their welfare is in any manner promoted by 
customs which give them the privilege of stealing 
the new products of foreign authors, but every 
substantial intellectual and trade interest of this 
country is injured by the perpetuation of this in- 
famous system. Piracy and robbery are sure to 
result to the disadvantage of every community 
that tolerates such crimes, and by pilfering the 
works of foreign writers we are depriving our- 
selves of native intellectual entertainment and 
instruction of priceless value. 
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TRIALS, TRIBULATIONS, AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF A NEWS-EDITOR. 


BY WM. ANDERSON. 








THE most industrious and conscientious of 
newspaper readers,—aye, and even those connect- 
ed with the getting up and publishing of journals 
remote from the great centres of population,— 
have not the faintest idea of the existence of such 
a class of beings as news-editors. The gentlemen 
who indite the incisive leaders are well known; 
the ubiquitous reporters are familiar individuals; 
the critics (dramatic and musical) are pointed 
out as they sit, night after night, in their accus- 
tomed seats. But the indispensable news-editors 
are unseen, unknown, unheard-of by the intelli- 
gent communities in the midst of which they toil 
so diligently. To the compilers of all the latest 
intelligence from everywhere, the banquet board 
and brilliant theatres are strangers. In their 
ears the trump of fame never blows so much as a 
single note of approbation ; their occasional errors 
are jeered at by every bright school-boy. The 
news-editor labors at night, and sleeps by day; 
he knows something of the general appearance of 
the sun, for he remembers having seen it in hap- 
pier years, before he became the bond-slave of 
gas-light. For him there is no promotion in his 
profession, for a competent and experienced news- 
editor is a journalistic gem, too rare to be parted 
with. 

To give something like a correct notion of what 
may be termed the half-mechanical labors of the 
news-editor, it is only necessary to state that all 
news passes through three pairs of hands before 
it reaches his. First, it is written at distant 
points,—one paragraph in London, a second in 
Washington, a third in New Orleans, a fourth in 
San Francisco, and so on, through an endless 
chain of cities and towns. All the original tran- 
scripts pass into the hands of telegraphic opera- 
tors more or less intelligent, more or less negli- 
gent. Here manipulators of the electric wires 
transmit the copy furnished to other operators, 
who, in turn, retranscribe it on what is techni- 
cally known as manifold paper,—sheets of tissue, 
of the old-fashioned letter size, treated with oil, 
and rendered transparent. Between these oleagi- 
nous pages squares of cotton cloth, saturated with 
lampblack, are placed. The transcribing tele- 
grapher, with a stylus of agate, writes on the top 
sheet, and the single impression strikes through 
distinctly to the underlying pages. An immense 
amount of copying is saved by the manifold pro- 
cess, and all the journals in one city get precisely 
the same matter. An error sent to one is an error 
to all. Mistakes,—and ludicrous ones, too,—are 
of frequent occurence, and it is the duty of the 
news-editor to rectify them all; to make sense 
out of nonsense; to eliminate order from chaos. 
Some of the blunders are of so grotesque a char- 
acter as to be readily remedied. For instance, 














in the early part of this year, the ‘‘ manifold ”’ re- 
vealed to the eyes of the smiling news rectifiers 
the information that ‘‘ President Grant had trans- 
mitted to Congress a special sausage on the re- 
sumption of specie payments.’’ It required no 
subtle penetration to divine that message was 
meant. A few years ago a tariff bill pending 
before Congress was flashed over the wires and 
manifolded to the offices of the morning papers. 
Judge of the astonishment of the solid men inter- 
ested in customs duties when they read in every 
journal that the duty on ‘‘shoemakers’ wax pre- 
served in sugar’’ had been raised. None of them 
had ever heard of preserving shoemakers’ wax in 
sugar. Yet there was the announcement staring 
them in the face, in plain black and white, from 
the telegraphic columns of every morning news- 
paper in the city. Some of the more prominent 
importers telegraphed to Washington for an ex- 
planation of so ludicrously ambiguous a phrase in 
so grave a state paper as a tariff bill. Back came 
the answer, which read: ‘‘shoemakers’ wax, and 
preserves in sugar.’’ A somewhat similar, though 
less glaring, blunder, crept into the Washington 
despatches of an afternoon paper in this city re- 
cently. It read, ‘‘ The new Senator from Illinois, 
ex-Justice Davis, on account of his corpulency, 
has been given the Senatorial chair once occupied 
by Senator Dixon, and made specially for him by 
H. Lewis, of Alabama.’”’ The original and cor- 
rect copy read, ‘‘the chair made specially for 
Senator Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama.’? Some 
ten years since, there came over the wires an ac- 
count of the proceedings of a National Temper- 
ance Convention, concluding with the announce- 
ment that the ‘“‘ meeting was very parsinonious.”’ 
Laughingly, the news-editors substituted harmo- 
nious for the last word, and thus spared the feel- 
ings of the teetotalers. 

All these are but minor tribulations. The real 
trials of the news-editor consist in keeping him- 
self thoroughly posted on events transpiring all 
over the world. He must be familiar with a re- 
bellion in China, a Maori war in New Zealand, 
the Eastern Question, and the political complex- 
ion of the British Parliament. Names of our 
own Senators and Representatives must be to 
him as household words. With sovereigns and 
dynasties he is required to be on terms of inti- 
macy, but in this department he has the aid of 
the Almanach de Gotha, which annual is printed 
in French, and never translated. If he cannot 
read understandingly the tongue of fair France, 
he is hopelessly at sea when, late at night, or 
early in the morning, he learns from his manifold 
that a Hohenzollern is dead, or that a new heir 
has been born to the prolific house of Guelph, 
and must be prepared to be rated soundly by the 
managing-editor for his neglect in omitting to say 
anything of the deceased monarch or the newly- 
arrived princeling. 

In Geography he should be an adept, and that 
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by intuition, too, for the Gazetters extant are a 
delusion and a snare. The ones pertaining to the 
United States were compiled a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and have never been revised since. No 
man not by nature endowed with quickness of 
comprehension and a retentive memory can ever 
hope to become even a third-rate news-editor. 
One possessed of these endowments can be a slave 
of the gas-burners until he dies, or goes blind. 
Your manifold paper, with its faint lampblack 
tracings, is a sure destroyer of the keenest vision. 

He must be of a volatile temperament, too, the 
successful news-editor, having in his composition 
something akin to histrionic genius, for he is re- 
quired, in the main, to be all by turns and nothing 
long. One month he deals with a complicated 
presidential electoral problem, and is fairly satu- 
rated with constitutional law, and profound legal 
debates. Anon, a war in Africa is his principal 
theme, and he is up to his eyes in the topography 
of the Soudan, and Abyssinia, and the relative 
fighting qualities of dusky warriors. In the win- 
ter he is immersed in the inevitable Eastern Ques- 





tion, and, night after night, straightens the kinks | 


that four thousand miles of telegraph wires make 
in unpronounceable Muscovite and Mussulman 
nomenclature; besides keeping in order such 
formidable verbal giants as autonomy, Bashi- 
Bazouks, Hospodars, and the whole brood of 


Servian heroes and statesmen with cognomens | 


suggestive of nightmare. The gentle spring-time 
finds him grappling with crop prospects. He 
wrestles with cargoes of cotton, and computes 
the dimensions of the corn and wheat belts; 
throwing in, by way of diversion, solid columns 
of figures, to institute comparisons between the 
probable yield of the Southern staple and growing 
cereals and the results of harvests in past years. 
In sultry summer nights, he swelteringly dresses 
up watering-place gossip, forwarded by lucky 
seaside correspondents, whose mixed diction is 
suspiciously suggestive of refreshing draughts of 
something more exhilarating than pure water; 
varying this vexatious labor with marshalling in 
orderly array the invariably conglomerated right, 
left, centre, right-centre, and left-centre, of the 
confused and confusing French Assembly of im- 
petuous legislators. Autumn brings him our own 


noisy elections, and he figures up losses and gains; | of all data and facts bearing upon the subject has 


fixes up uprisings of the people, tidal waves, tri- 
umphs of public opinion, and brighter futures, 


just as readily and confidently as though he had | 


not got through an African war, answered the 
Eastern Question, and presided over the Gallic 
law-makers, in the whole course of his dazzling, 
variegated, journalistic career. 

He must have a fertile and florid imagination, 
too,—this Proteus of editors,—because his duty it 
is to concoct the stunning head-lines that form so 


selves. Quaint and alliterative head-lines, dashed 
with words of startling import, and conveying 
hints of horrible accidents, and ominously por- 
tending evils to come, are the pet brain-children 
of the entire fraternity. Inditing head-lines is 
the poetry of the news-editing toil—a genuine 
and pleasurable work—inasmuch as it affords a 
relief from the prosaic arrangement of dry facts. 
A few of the larger morning dailies have two 
news-editors on their staff. This more just and 
liberal arrangement lightens the labors of the 
wheel-horses of the journalistic profession. The 
great majority employ but one news-editor. He 
is hard-worked and poorly paid; gets all the kicks, 
and none of the halfpence; and, bearing in mind 
the difficulties that beset his path, it is but justice 
to the news-editor 
To be to his shortcomings a little blind, 
And to his occasional errors very kind. 





ROSINA. 





BY EUGENE H, MUNDAY. 





DEAD !—DEAD!... They say,—‘‘ of madness.’’... Sweet, 
farewell ! 

Sweet? Not thy lover; but—thy childhood’s friend 
Now speaks. 
Sweet in thy mildness; sweet in thy strange beauty !— 
So like thy mother’s! 

He came with manly presence; and his words 
Were kind, and soft, and gentle. You became 
He was most—— But,—why counsel with thy clay?... 
Let him be cursed forever ! 

The good may harshly judge thee, child,—not I. 
Here standing,—thinking of thy brief sad life, 
I feel ;—I know! 
Our God will keep thee safe, sweet girl! Safe !—safe! 





—_—_ -_.- —» + 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


THE PROOF-SHEET has, on various occasions, 
spoken of the superior merits possessed by this 


| most excellent work, and now that it is completed 


(Part V has just been received) additional praise 
becomes necessary. Its author, Mr. THEO. L. 


| DE VINNE, has placed printers and their collabo- 


rators under a lasting debt of gratitude for the 
exceeding merit of his work. The compilation 


been an exhaustive labor. Everything relative 
to the invention, growth, and development of 
Printing—from the introduction of playing cards 
and image prints to the invention of the type- 
mould, and final establishment of printing in 
Germany—is completely described, and all mat- 


| ters of interest pertaining thereto are pleasantly, 


| 


| graphically, and thoroughly told, without pro- 


lixity. The typographic execution of this work 


| is a marvel of excellence, and shows that Mr. 


attractive a feature in all the live newspapers of | 
the period. On performances in this line, the 
brotherhood of news-classifiers all pride them- 


De Vinne is as skilled in his practice of Printing, 
as he is thorough and reliable in the description 
of its Invention. 





“—, 
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BOTH SIDES OF “WE.” 


THE London Paper and Printing Trades Jour- 
nal says :— 

There is a habit which is very offensive, and this is the 
redundant use of the first person plural. Accepting the 
wont of the average editorial writer as a criterion, the idea 
obtains that the sure sign of an expert editor is the frequent 
employment of the pronoun ‘‘ we,’”’ when speaking of one 
man. ‘‘ We” lose our pocket-book (containing quite an 
important sum—to an editor— five pence, perhaps) and 
‘“‘we’’ turgidly record ‘‘our’’ misfortune for ‘‘our’’ readers’ 
enlightenment. ‘‘We’’ have an idea light as a feather to 
advance, and ‘‘we’’ introduce ‘‘ ourselves”? and ‘ our”’ 
opinions so that those who read lose sight of the theme, so 
overcome are they with wonderment at ‘‘ our”’ importance. 
‘*We” are the subject-matter really of most that ‘‘we’’ do 
write, and ‘‘ we’’ never lose an opportunity of fixing ‘‘ our”’ 
greatness in the minds of those who read “‘our’”’ work. But, 
unfortunately for ‘‘us,’’ people are not all so obtuse as ‘‘we”’ 
assume them to be. ‘‘ We’’ mistake when ‘‘we’’ suppose 
that even the majority of men do not understand the dif- 
ference between speaking or writing for the sake of working 
good and that done to gratify ‘‘our’’ self-love or to secure 


to ‘‘ourselves’’ gain; ‘‘we”’ overlook the fact that the use | 


of ‘‘we’’ will not foist buncombe on the public as sound 
sense ; ‘‘we’’ seem unaware that egotism is as objectionable 


when presented with the slender transparent veil ‘‘we’’ | 


covering it, as when set forward in its nakedness as ‘‘I,’’ 
and that it is just as easily discernible. 

‘*We” abuse ‘‘we’’ very much. The editorial use of the 
word was devised to avoid egotism : it has been converted 
into more of an ego than ‘‘I”’ itself, and it is about time it 
was dropped as much as possible. Good writers do not 


pen it much. 
PER CONTRA. 


While ‘‘ we”’ may be as grossly abused as ‘‘I,”’ 
its proper use is certainly convenient, and it would 
be injudicious to wholly abandon such an appro- 
priate and significant pronoun. The wrong con- 
sists, not in the use, but the abuse of the word 
sacred to the editor and the king, whose right to 
employ it is based on the fact that each speaks 
for something more than a single individual. 

The monarch wields a sceptre not for himself 
alone, but for the inhabitants of his kingdom. 
When he marries, he must consult his ministers; 
or his parliament, even in such a personal mat- 
ter as the choice of a wife, and he can truly say 
‘we’? wed because, in a very important sense, it 
is his kingdom that enters into the state from 
which there is no deliverance but through death 
or divorce, instead of the George Guelph or Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who happens to rule over England 
or France. So, in all his other acts of public sig- 
nificance, he speaks and writes for his kingdom, 
rather than for himself. 

In an humbler sphere, precisely the same thing 
is done by the editor. He prints the thoughts 
which, in his judgment, his newspaper should ex- 
press, and the ideas he believes his readers desire 
to see imprinted in hiscolumns. He may not say 
what he does not believe, but he at least carefully 
refrains from saying many things he does believe, 
and when the forms go to press he would be wor- 
ried by the supposition that they contained any- 


| thing that was not appropriate to the mental, 
moral, social, and partisan atmosphere in which 
his publication lives, moves, and has its being. 
When he'says ‘‘we,”’ if he knows what he is talking 
about, he does not mean the inner man of the man 
who is writing copy, but the set of men who now 
conduct the journal with which he is connected. 

Articles teeming with ‘* we’ may contain much 
| or little of the native promptings of the brain of 

the man that uses or abuses that pronoun, but they 
must be largely colored by the grooves in which 
his brain is compelled to think by the irresistible 
force of such circumstances as the predominating 
| prejudices of an average subscription list, or the 
financial necessities of a publication office. 

There is, therefore, profound meaning in ‘* we.”’ 
It is a veritable ‘‘ we,”’ and not an ‘I,’ that says 
a very large proportion cf all the fine things 
printed in editorial columns. This fact, how- 
ever, does not justify obtrusive and ridiculous 
| reiterations of the majestic pronoun. It can be 
made as offensive as its personal brother. 

The mere fact that ‘‘ we’’ have undertaken to 
defend the use of ‘‘we’’ in appropriate places, 
does not justify ‘‘us”’ in arrogating to ‘‘our- 
selves” the privilege of monopolizing ‘‘ we,” or 
of inflicting upon ‘‘ our’”’ patient and long-suffer- 
ing readers so many ‘‘ we’s”’ that “we” begin 
to be ashamed of them “ourselves.” ‘* We” 
know that ‘‘ we’ should not overstep the modesty 
of nature, and ‘‘ we” will constantly endeavor to 
restrain ‘‘ ourselves”? hereafter. ‘‘ We” trust 
that in succeeding articles ‘‘our’’ liberal patrons 
will notice a marked improvement in this matter, 
as ‘‘we’’ intend to suffer no guilty ‘‘ we” to es- 
cape the censorship of ‘‘ our’? compositor, ‘‘ our” 
proof-reader, and ‘‘our’’ noble self. ‘‘ We’ have 
considered this whole subject very thoroughly, 
and ‘‘we’’ are now convinced that “we” will 
best please ‘“‘our’’ readers by keeping ‘our’? 
‘*we’s’’ carefully locked up in a ‘‘ we”’ box; but, 
at the same time, ‘‘ we’ intend to have the key 
well in hand, so that whenever “‘ we” think a 
‘“‘we” can be trotted out with good effect, ‘‘ we” 
may be able to expand his broad face in “our” 
Proof-Sheet. ...‘‘ We” have done. 


2 <—- © me ——— 


AN English exchange has this paragraph :— 

** New letter will sometimes cling together with 
a persistence, in these days of hard metal, most 
painful in its effects in distribution. The editor 
of the Brunswick Journal states that type which 
had been papered away for two years, and acquired 
anadhesiveness which resisted all ordinary means, 
was successfully treated with glycerine. A little 
glycerine was poured on the letter at night, spread 
out with a soft brush, and left till morning. The 
glycerine was washed away with warm water, and 
the type was ready for distribution.”’ 

This plan may be worth trying; if successful, 





it will save many sore fingers. 
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JACQUES-CHARLES DERRIEY. 
THE following announcement, handsomely dis- 
played in fine typography, according to the custom 
of his nation, has served to personally unite us 
with the band of mourners who regret the loss 
of so distinguished a member of our fraternity :— 





Messieurs Gollins & oll’ Leester - 


Monsieur CLaupE DERRIEY, Officier de la 
Légion d’honneur, et Madame CLaupe DER- 
RIEY; Monsieur et Madame Jutes DERRIEY; 
Monsieur Jutes DERRIEY; Mademoiselle 
Sopn1E DERRIEY; Mademoiselle Ettsz DER- 
RIEY; Monsieur Em1te DERRIEY; Monsieur 
Cuar.es-Jutes DERRIEY; Monsieur et Mad- 
ame Paut PICARD, et leurs enfants; Mesdemoi- 
selles Lionikz, Fore et JutrettE DERRIEY;; 
Mesdemoiselles PauLiNnE et AMELIE BRESSIN, 
et Mademoiselle ALEXANDRINE DERRIEY, 


Ont l’honneur de vous faire part de la perte 
irréparable qu’ils viennent d’éprouver en la per- 
sonne de 


MONSIEUR JACQUES-CHARLES DERRIEY 


Chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, 


décédé le 11 février 1877 en son domicile, 12, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, dans sa soixante-neu- 
viéme année, leur Frére, Beau-Frére, Oncle et 
Grand-Oncle. 


PRIEZ POUR LUI! 














JACQUES-CHARLES DERRIEY, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, has won other honors, and a 
wide renown throughout the typographic world. 

As one of the leading type founders of Paris, 
he has long been known in America, where he has 
received a full and flattering recognition for the 
originality and beauty displayed in his artistic 
labors, especially in the exquisite designs for the 
borders and ornaments, which now add such 
abounding grace and variety to letter-press. 

The SPECIMEN-ALBUM published by Derriey 
in 1862 was promptly welcomed into our printing 
houses, being justly esteemed for its originality 
and artistic excellence. The peculiarly delicate 
perception, which was the special characteristic of 
his color printing, met a general and sympathetic 
appreciation in this country, where the national 
taste responds to that mingling and blending of 
harmonizing tints producing a light and pleasing 
effect, rather than to the antiquated dependence 
upon violent contrasts. 

Avoiding the grotesque, the heavy, and the 
ornate, now over-worn, M. Derriey placed him- 
self prominently before the public, and received 
its applause, as an artistic typographer, by minis- 
tering intelligently to that modern taste, which, 





especially in France and America, demands fresh- 
ness and variety, adaptability and delicacy in 
form and color, providing the printer with the 
means of satisfying the innumerable demands of 


| current trade, by effects as diversified as indi- 


vidual fancy. 


>-_~_s - - 


A REPORTING INCIDENT. 
MANY columns could doubtless be filled with 


| accounts of the various devices which have been 


resorted to by enterprising members of the press 
in obtaining special items for their respective 
journals. May I be pardoned the vanity of think- 
ing that the following incident in my career is not 
without interest :— 

It was near the eve of a contest for Parliament- 
ary honors in an old-established borough, in which 
I held the position of senior reporter on the lead- 
ing county paper. Of course, the usually easy- 
going town and neighborhood were in a state of 
abnormal activity and excitement, and the re- 
spective candidates had been hard at work for the 
past fortnight currying favor amongst the classes 
whose support they were anxious to obtain. The 
journal which I represented advocated the inter- 
ests of the Conservatives, while a contemporary, 
whose editor was a fiery little native of the Emer- 
ald Isle, contained article after article in support 
of the Liberal cause, and denouncing, in no mea- 
sured terms, all who had the misfortune to stand 
in the opposition. There was but small quarter 
shown on either side, and the editor and I found 
ourselves fully employed in looking after the in- 
terests of our party, and in replying to the pep- 
pery leaders of our rival contemporary. During 


| the time of electioneering, everything said con- 





cerning the Conservative candidate was reported 
in extenso, and I prided myself upon the accuracy 
of my work. The other party also received jus- 
tice at our hands, although only the more impor- 
tant speeches, such as those of the candidate him- 
self, and his principal supporters, were noticed in 
their entirety. Such was the state of affairs with- 
in a few days of the election, when, one morning, 
the editor came into the office looking in anything 
but an amiable mood. The cause was soon ex- 
plained. The chief movers in the Liberal camp 
were to give a grand banquet that evening, at 
which several celebrities were to speak, and it had 
been determined to exclude any representative 
from our journal. This would not have mattered 
much, but an announcement was sent forth stat- 
ing that an exclusive report would appear in the 
next issue of our rival, and this caused our editor 
to entertain an uncontrollable desire to steal a 
march upon the enemy,— more especially as the 
dinner was on the eve of our publication, while 
our rival would not appear until two days later. 
Rashly, perhaps, I undertook to procure a full 
report of every speech, without considering how 
it was to be done. But (parenthetically) at that 


——— 
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time I was secretly engaged to be married to the 
editor’s daughter, and before starting on my ex- 
ploit I laid the whole matter before him, and 
stipulated that, as the reward of my success, his 
consent should be given to our union. This was 
very readily agreed to, and, with the determina- 
tion of thus winning a wife by strategy, I sat 
down to reflect on how I should commence opera- 
tions. I had heard and read of many plans which 
had been successfully adopted under similar cir- 
cumstances, but none of them seemed suited to 
my case. With feelings near akin to despair, I 
started off towards the spacious hotel where the 
dinner was to be given. As fortune planned it, 
I happened to fall in with the chef-de-cuisine, and 
as this person was indebted to me for many a flat- 
tering reference to his culinary skill on previous 
similar occasions, I ventured to hope he might 
prove useful to me. He was a good-natured 
Welshman, of no decided political opinions, and, 
therefore, not prejudiced; so, I resolved to make 
him my confidant. He listened patiently to my 
representations of how important it was to my 
future prospects and happiness that I should be 
at the dinner, but could not offer any suggestion 
whereby I might attain my wishes. ‘If you had 
been a waiter,” he said, with a consoling smile, 
‘*instead of a reporter, I should have been most 
happy to have engaged you.’”? A happy thought 
instantly flashed across my mind. Could he not 
introduce me in the guise of a waiter? A mo- 
ment’s planning, and it was all settled, and satis- 
factorily arranged that, as soon as dinner was 
ready, I should go in and take my chance as one 
of the liveried attendants. A partial disguise 
was necessary, and this was effected by a barber 
friend, whose ruthless scissors and razor soon re- 
moved from my face the hirstute adornments, 
and he also supplied me with a wig, under which 
I was unrecognizable. A few hours later found 
me in the character of a sprightly waiter, the 
sudden metamorphosis nearly sending the good- 
hearted Welshman into convulsions of laughter. 
To make sure that my identity was completely 
destroyed, I put myself in the way, once or twice, 
of the aforementioned fiery little Irishman, and 
as he spoke to me in a tone of conscious superior- 
ity, it at once assured me that he only saw before 
him a household menial. So far, then, so good. 
I had provided myself with a very small pocket- 
book, which could be held, unobserved, in the 
palm of the hand, but with sufficient leaves to 
hold many columns of notes when phonographed 
with a finely-pointed pencil; and a bribe of half- 
a-guinea was sufficient to induce a broad-backed 
fellow-waiter to keep as much in front of me as 
possible during the time any one should be speak- 
ing. The post-prandial part of the proceedings 
at length commenced, and, by some skilful ma- 
neeuvring on my part, I succeeded in taking down, 
word for word, the principal speeches, including 
that of the gallant candidate, who made a lauda- 





tory allusion to the dignity of the press (could he 
but have seen or recognized me in the position I 
then was!) He concluded a long address by re- 
marking that he was pleased to bear testimony to 
the great support he had received from the ably- 
conducted paper whose accomplished editor he 
was delighted to see amongst them that evening; 
and he was certainly of opinion that they had 
acted very wisely in taking precautions that their 
proceedings that evening should not be bandied 
about in the columns of the rival journal, whose 
readers, he feared, were sadly misled by misrepre- 
sentations of facts. I felt honored. 

As the speaker resumed his seat, I narrowly es- 
caped detection. One of the company, requiring 
something to be fetched, suddenly rose up from 
his chair and came near me, and, observing that 
I was mysteriously operating on the palm of my 
hand, he called out, in such a manner as to attract 
every one’s attention, ‘‘ Now, then, young man, 
what are you about there?’ I hastily thrust the 
reporting implements into my pocket, and, with 
the assistance of the broad-backed waiter, at once 
procured the gentleman what he required, and 
averted suspicion by stating that I had run a 
piece of glass into my hand, which I was endeav- 
oring to extract. 

I was not sorry when the speeches were finished. 
Then I slunk out of the room as quickly as pos- 
sible, and, concealing my livery under a long coat, 
was soon on my way to the printing office. Hur- 
rying into the editorial-room, my chief arrested 
my progress, and inquired my business. The old 
gentleman did not recognize me for some mo- 
ments, and when he did, I could scarcely make 
him believe that I had been to the dinner in the 
way I have here narrated. However, there was 
no time Sor useless talk, for the notes had to be 
transcribed, and we both worked with a will for 
hour after hour, keeping up a steady supply of 


| copy to a dozen smart compositors during the 


night, till the paper was ready for press. 

The surprise of all parties was very great in the 
morning, when our journal came forward with a 
six-column report of the speeches at the political 
banquet on the preceding evening. Our oppo- 
nents were completely taken aback, for they could 
not imagine how the report had been obtained, 
for nothing appeared more certain than that no 
reporter from any other journal had been present. 
The speakers were no better pleased, for their 
utterances had been reported much too literally 
to afford them any satisfaction in the perusal of 
them, while the entire Liberal committee lapsed 
into a state of hopeless astonishment. We, of 
course, laughed and said nothing; but, for some 
weeks afterwards, I had to give evasive answers 
to the many inquiries from friends as to my rea- 
son for having denuded my face of my moustache 
and whiskers. 

The affair proved a good thing for our paper, 
for it not only increased the circulation, but gave 
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us a name for enterprise, which we succeeded in 
keeping. As for myself, I gained a wife by what 


I venture to call a clever trick, and our Conserva- 
tive member, who was successful in getting re- | 
turned, when the joke was unfolded to him, came | 


to our wedding, and evinced his appreciation of 
my exertions on his behalf by bestowing a few 
appropriate presents on the bride on the occasion, 
which I have ever since valued highly.—P. J. A. 


——2.—<—2— 


A PORTRAIT. 
AN autumn face, half gray, half rosy, 
And fluttering like an autumn posy, 
With hueless stripes of fading hair ; 
A firm, sweet mouth, whose utmost bliss is 
To drink the light of children’s kisses, 
Half dreaming of the years that were ; 
Soft looks that melt all eyes that meet her, 
So something purer, something sweeter, 
So, kind they are and debonair. 


A life whose silent day has wasted, 
And left undreamed-of and untasted 
The fruits of all extreme desire ; 
A matron-life whose seemly fashion 
No frantic hopes, no scathing passion 
Has worn with tears or seamed with fire ; 
A life so calm that when it passes 
Its fame must be as breath on glass is, 
And in a stainless mist expire. 








NELLIE GREGG’S LOVE STORY. 


NELLIE GREGG, a bright little miss of ten 
years, accompanied by a cousin of the same age, 
came into our sanctum yesterday and inquired 
the price of publishing a love story. Upon being 
told that love stories were a drug in the news- 
paper market, and not worth three cents a bushel 
to the editor or author, she said she felt very 
sorry, because she had a very nice one. When 
asked to show it, she said it was not written, but 
she could tell it. The little ones were given seats, 
and Nellie prettily told the following story :— 

‘*Now, my name is Nellie Gregg, and I want 
this put in the Morning Herald, and sign my 
name to it. Now, I went to El Dorado county, 
California, with my father a year ago, and showed 
Edward Slater a picture of a real nice girl. Now, 
he fell in love with the girl, and commenced writ- 
ing to her, and Thursday, of last week, he came 
on to Utica and married her; and he never saw 
her before; and now he promised me a present, 
and he hasn’t given it to me yet, and don’t you 
think he ought to? That’s all the story, and I 
told him I would put it in the Morning Herald. 
Please do it for me.”’— Utica Herald. 





Ir is stated in the Printers’ Register that there are 
now published in Great Britain 140 daily newspapers; of 
which 84 are issued in the morning, and 56 in the evening. 
London furnishes 19; the provinces, 80; Wales, 2; Scot- 
land, 18; Ireland, 20; and Jersey, 1. 





| ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

WirTH pleasure we acknowledge the receipt of many 
beautiful specimens of Plain and Color Printing from the 
following Houses, and regret that we cannot give them 
extended notice. Some of the productions are marvels 
in design and execution, and give an additional dignity to 
the Art Preservative :-— 

De Fouuett & Son, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Francis Hart & Co., New York. 

Horrer & BARNHART, Mount Joy, Pa. 

Howe. & Ciark, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Joun A. Happock, Philadelphia. 

Gro. H. Himes, Portland, Oregon. 

Wo. J. KELiy, New York. 

LAKE-SIDE PRINTING Co., Madison, O. 

OGDEN BrotueErs, Knoxville, Tenn. 

PATRIOT PRINTING Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

SipDALL Brotuers, Philadelphia. 

Spain & Ransom, Simcoe, Ont. 

STANDARD PRINTING Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

D. E. StrasBurG, Staunton, Va. 

THE DAILy AND WEEKLY FREEMAN, Rondout, N. Y. 

TuTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, New Haven, Conn. 

JOHN F. ULuorn, Oakland, California. 

ARTEMAS WARD, Philadelphia. 


We have received the following highly valued publica- 


| tions, for which the publishers will accept our thanks :— 


American Art Journal, Philadelphia. 

Agents’ Manual, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hubbard’s Newspaper Advertiser, New Haven, Conn. 
L’ Arte della Stampa, Gennaio, Italy. 

L’Imprimerie, Paris. 

La Tipografia Milanese, Milano, Italy. 

La Typologie-Tucker, Paris. 

Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia,—Vol. XI, for 1876. 
Press News, London. 

Pacific Printer, San Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Specimen, San Francisco, Cal. 

Printers’ Bulletin, Boston. 

Printers’ Register, St. Louis. 

Printers’ Miscellany, St. John, N. B. 

Round’s Printers’ Cabinet, Chicago. 

The American Bookseller, New York. 

The Electrotyper, Chicago. 

The Paper and Printing Trades Journal, London. 
The Sanitarian, New York. 

The North-Western, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Type of America’s Second Century, Boston. 
The Typo, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Typo’s Guide, Washington, D.C.,and Richmond, Va. 
Travellers’ Official Railway Guide, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Oscar H. HARPEL, author of Harpel’s Typograph, 
writes to say that all the editions of that excellent work 
have been exhausted, and that it will be impossible to 
supply even a single copy hereafter. 


ee 


Ir is beginning to be found out that the eye is 
ina state of development of power; and, it is stated 
as a possibility, that colors exist of which we have 
at present no sense. In the old historic periods, 
black and red seem to have been known; then 
yellow, then green, ‘“‘swam into ken.”’ Aristotle 
gives only four colors to the rainbow; and a new 
color is suspected to lurk in the prism, between 





blue and violet. 
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MINION SKELETON ANTIQUE EXTENDED. 18 A, 27 a—$3 55 


RIVERS in South Carolina 


BourG. SKELETON ANTIQUE EXTENDED. 


NoONPAREIL TUSCAN. 36 A—#2 65 
ENOURING OREADFUL SUFFERINGS 


18 A, 27 a—#4 30 Lona PRIMER FRENCH SHADED. 25 A—#2 75 


Charleston FIARBOR | PRALADBLPEA RALEROADS 


Sm. Pica SKELETON ANTIQUE EXTENDED. 18 A, 27a—$550 | 


SMALL. Steamers | 





TWo-LINE BouRGEOIS SKELETON ANTIQUE. 


ELECTION DISPUTES RECONCILED 


TWO-LINE PICA SKELETON ANTIQUE. 18 A—$4 40 


COMPROMISE COMMISSION 


TWO-LINE GR. PRIMER SKELETON ANTIQUE. 14 A—$4 95 


AMICABLE ARGUMENT 


Lone PRIMER GoTHic SHADED. 22 A—#2 60 


RURAL BOARDING HOUSES 


GREAT PRIMER GOTHIC OUTLINE. 14 A—$3 15 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Lona PRIMER VENETIAN. 15 A, 42 a—$4 40 


DESIGNED Especially for Pretty Circulars 


Pica VENETIAN. 12 A, 32 a—®t 20 


Combining Neatness and ELEGANCE 
GREAT PRIMER VENETIAN, 12 A, 32 a—$7 00 


SEN® for the Entire Series 


Pica HAIRLINE SHADED. 18 A, 32 a—#4 00 


GRACEFUL Letters for Cards and Circulars 





GREAT PRIMER WHITE CROOK. 18 A, 20 a—®6 15 


MULERN Domestic Conveniences 


TW0O-LINE ENGLISH WHITE CROOK. 10 A, 14 a—§$7 10 


Lheery Hinine RUUMS, 


DouBLE PARAGON WHITE CROOK. 7 A, 10 a—8 60 


RICH Moulding 


22 A—$3 40 


| Lona PRIMER MERIDIAN SHADED. 


| COMMTBIRCUAI BAXCEANGIS 





LonG@ PRIMER OUTLINE. 18 A, 27 a—4 80 


COLORED Servants im Demand 


22 A—$3 00 


GREAT PRIMER OUTLINE. 14 A, 20 a—@6 95 


Combinations IBIROIKIEN 


Lone PRIMER EXTENDED SHADED. 14 A—#2 50 


LEMIS2IMSSSLat LESLE2LH4AAID 


Pica Tuscan SHADED, No. 2. 25 A, 32 a—g6 10 


PHYSIGAL Development Golleges 


WASKED GUESTS ARRIVING 


Pica Tuscan SHADED, No.1. 22 A—#$4 20 


BEZASANTC BAMBLE 


TWo-LINE NoNp. ORNAMENTED, No. 15. 18 A—$2 95 


AMERICAN DIALECTS 


TWo-LINE BREVIER SHADED. 14 A—#4 25 


ROMAN ENRRORS 


CORN INIRLDS 


WEARY GLEANER 
WIND the Roaches 


CANON SKELETON ANTIQUE. 


TW0-LINE LoNG PRIMER SHADED. 


10 A—$6 50 


GAERN GROCERS 
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Lon@ PRIMER ITALIC INLAID. 18 A, 32 a—#4 60 


ADAPTED to firing Quick Tempers 


Pica ITALIC INLAID. 14 A, 24a—$5 10 


Maiden’s Lovely GRACES 


GREAT PRIMER ITALIC INLAID. 12 A, 18 a—$5 60 


LOVENOT’S Diplomas 


TWO0-LINE SMALL Pica ITALIC INLAID. 10 A, 12 a—5 95 


Woman’s GLORY 


Two-LInE ENGLISH ITALIC INLAID. 7 A, 10 a—$7 10 


MUGS of Milk 


25 A, 36 a—#3 60 
Passenger Concludes he had Better Lie Over QUICKLY 


Lon@ PRIMER SLANTING SHADED. 


Pica SLANTING SHADED. 22 A, 32 a—#4 35 


TRAIN Emerges With Shirt Over bis Head 


ENGLISH SLANTING SHADED, 18 A, 32 a—#4 60 


Capital Furnished Gratis by CONGRESS 


GREAT PRIMER SLANTING SHADED. 16 A, 24 a—@i 65 


RATTLETRAP & Cackleclack 


TWo-LINE SMALL Pica SLANTING SHADED. 12 A, 20 a—5 90 


Intellectual LEANNESS 


TWO-LINE ENGLISH SLANTING SHADED. 8 A, 14 a—g6 60 


SHARP and Caustic 


GREAT PRIMER CELTIC SINGLE SHADE. 12 A—#4 35 


TWo-LINE SMALL PICA CELTIC SINGLE SHADE. 10 A—$4 90 


NIGHT LINE 


TWO-LINE ENGLISH CELTIC SINGLE SHAD&. 7 A—$5 85 


NICE BOY 


BREVIER LITHOGRAPHIC SLOPE. 22 A, 32 a—4 10 


Lone Primer LITHOGRAPHIC SLOPE. 18 A, 27 a—#4 10 
EMERGING from Morning Mistiness 


Pica LITHOGRAPHIC SLOPE. 14 A, 20 a—@4 20 


Prehistorical UPTHROWINGS 


ENGLISH LITHOGRAPHIC SLOPE. 14 A, 20 a—@4 80 


ARTISTIC Jobbing Letters 


GREAT PRIMER LITHOGRAPHIC SLOPE. 10 A, 14a—5 60 


Gruel and Beef TEA 


2-LINE SMALL Pica Lirnog@rapuic Stope. 7 A, 14a—g6 15 


PLENTY of Time 


BRevIER ITALIC ORNATE. 22 A, 42 a—$3 30 
MOMENTOGS Questions Decided to Universal Satisfaction 





Lon@ PRIMER ITALIC ORNATE. 18 A, 36 a—$3 30 


Emancipation practically effected by Peaceful MEANS 


SCOls 


Pica ITALIC ORNATE. 14 A, 27 a—$3 75 








&dRSF Lightning Train for the Mountains 


| GREAT PRIMER ITALIC ORNATE. 10 A, 18 a—g4 35 


Without Blausible CHARGE 


TWwo-LINE SMALL Pica ITALIC ORNATE. 8 A, 16 a—g5 00 


FATHEREY Blessing 


TW0-LINE ENGLISH ITALIC ORNATE. 5 A, 10 a—5 60 


Pointand PRINE 


GREAT EVENT 


TWo-LINE SMALL Pica CeLtic SHADED. 10 A—#5 00 
Bib ia 


TWo-LINE ENGLISH CELTIC SHADED. 7 A—#5 65 


FINI 











Sweet Language, Sighing Lovers’ SPEECH * 


<< Sa ew 
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ENGLISH CENTENNIAL Scnipr. 


18 A, 6 A, 100a—$14 30 


GREAT PRIMER FRANKLIN SHADED. 10 A, 14 A—$5 50 


Brerican 3 ~ etterpress Drinkers. ‘Cane WRAL Ibi ABUL la 


OP to MY Louisa Sane Uhippersnappers | | 


GREAT PRIMER CENTENNIAL SCRIPT. 18 A, 6 A, 100 a—20 00 | 


Bugustus Fettontongue 
The Pride of Fashionable Fattors 


2-LINE Guase Pica CENTENNIAL Scrirr. 18 A, 6 A, 70a—§21 70 | 





Vout Susiness sec 


TWO0-LINE Becham CENTENNIAL Script. 10A,4A, 50—$22 65 





Inofessot 0 Z the Sit 


GREAT PRIMER ILLUMINATED. 6 A, 14a—$4 30 


Bhiladelehia Academy 








TWO-LINE PICA ILLUMINATED. 5 A, 10 a—®5 25 
=> = =p 
. rad a= ‘ y 
GI 4 =35 ‘ a 
National Beaker 
BOON A, Rn WEY « A RS NHS NA A) WHY 
TWO0-LINE GREAT PRIMER ILLUMINATED. 4A, 7 a—6 65 


bonnuleynan 


Pica RADIANT. 





18 A—$3 10 


ARTISTIC VIPOCRAPLY | 


GREAT PRIMER RADIANT. 






10 1S) 


RETIOND 


WM MW 





14 A—$3 80 | 


if | iS \y sy) 
iN yy we & s 
=< ¥ h , 
¥ ® Nea IN A: » & 
. oT AT © < | WAVY QO’ HAY NA WR NOK 





TW0-LINE SMALL PICA FRANKLIN SHADED. 8 A, 10 Aa—$6 20 
ime “eR 
SILVRR CaBBAD 


7A, 8 A—8 40 


BLOOD Hwa 


GREAT PRIMER PHIDIAN. 


TW0-LINE ENGLISH FRANKLIN SHADED. 





fountains of fiamonds, Galaxies at HAIGH 


TWwo-LINe SMALL Pica Paipiay. 18 A, 27 a—§4 25 
SHBARY Hit falls, and ffoyamensing ftals 


TWO0-LINE ENGLISH PHIDIAN. 14 A, 2 a—@ 25 


Pheiity Pooriolk’s favings HAIR 


Two-Line GREAT PR!MER PHIDIAN. 12 A, 18 a—@6 20 


PIMPLES foots rin 


DovuBLe ParaGon PHIDIAN, 10 A, 14a—$6 60 


Rlocky fountain ALD ORS 





Four-Lint Pica PH:DIAN. 7 A, 10 a—$7 50 
ty 
pip 
TW0-LINE SMALL PICA RADIATED. 8 A, 14 a—6 00 


Uvtating 
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BREVIER FRENCH CLARENDON EXTENDED. 25 A, 36 a—$4 20 | NONPAREIL FRENCH CLARENDON. 52 A, 70 a—2 80 
WW ALEING Among Flowers | RESPECTFULLY Dedicated to Elegant Triflers and Daintiful Doncthings 
} 


LONG PRIMER FRENCH CLARENDON EXTENDED. 22A,32a—@450 | BREVIER FRENCH CLARENDON. 36 A, 70 a—$3 15 


Business ESTENDER | Curved Iron Scraper fastened in an oblong Marble SLAB 


| Lone Primer Frexcu CLARENDON, 36 A, 52 a—$3 60 
SMALL PIcA FRENCH CLARENDON EXTENDED. 18 A, 27a—$5 10 | . 


ROAD to Longew ity | PUBLIC Eiifices, Dwellings, and Factories 
| 


Pica FRENCH CLARBNDON EXTENDED. 16 A, 20 a—$5 20 | aah Sees eg ge eco ; aeons 
Seourred. RIGET|S Prepared in Nature’s ALEMBIC 
| 

GREAT PRIMER FRENCH CLARENDON ExtT’D. 12 A, 14a—$5 65 Gunee Reman Daaeen Sagnnrees. 50.4, 0-94 70 





IWWEIW7 Brooms CLARIFIED Balsam of Sunshine 


_,. | TWO-LINE PICA FRENCH CLARENDON. 18 A, 20 a—g6 95 
2-LINE SMALL PICA FRENCH CLARENDON Ext’D. 7 A, 10 a—@5 75 


Milan WOW Condensed LOZENGES 





TWO0-LINE ENGLISH FRENCH CLARENDON. 14 A,20a—$8 35 


LoNG PRIMER FRENCH CLARENDON SHADED. 30 A, 42 a—$3 75 
GENTLENESS, Modesty, Purity, Tenderness, Industry y V ENING Concert 


Pica FRENCH CLARENDON SHADED. 25 A, 32 a—$4 80 


Kitchen-Girl and Chambermaid COMBINED | 2-LINE GREAT PRIMER FRENCH CLARENDON. 10 A, 14a—$9 80 


ie 
ENGLISH FRENCH CLARENDON SHADED. 22 A, 32 a—$5 25 k ‘ Pp 
HURRICANES and Cyclones Harnessed Oule — I | A 


GREAT PRIMER FRENCH CLARENDON SHADED. 18 A, 27a—$575 | Pica FRENCH CLARENDON ExtTRA CONDENSED. 20 A, 30 a—2 80 


Extensive Business KNOWLEDGE | MEPHISTOPHELEANS Careening on Redhot Locomotives 


2-LINE SMALL PICA FRENCH CLARENDON SHAD. 14 A, 20a—$5 80 | GREAT PRIMER FRENCH CLARENDON Ex. Cond. 16 A,24a—$3 20 
SOLOMON’S Golden Temple Nauseous Foresmelings of SODOM and GOMORRAG 


2-LINE ENGLISH FRENCH CLARENDON SHADED. 10 A, 14a—§7 00 | >#1NE Pica Frexcu CLaRexpon Ex.Coxp. 14 A, 20a—$4 50 


Fashionable CIRCLE. GALAXY of Utitors in Annual Convocation 


2-LINE GREAT PRIMER FRENCH CLAR. Ex.Conb. 10A,14a—490 
2-LINE Gr’T PRIMER FRENCH CLARENDON SHAD. 7 A, 10 a—$7 90 es 


MUSICAL Notion, Operators ant diy TRICKSTER 


DouBLE PARAGON FRENCH CLARENDON SHADED. 7 A, 10a—$9 25 | DoUBLE PARAGON FRENCH CLARENDON Ex. Con. 8A, 12a—$575 


Heavy LADEN HUMAN Sufrage Humbug 


FouR-LINE PICA FRENCH CLARENDON SHADED. 5A, 7 a—10 60 | 


FouR-LINE PICA FRENCH CLARENDON Ex.Conpb. 6A,10a—$7 00 


WISE Boys Secrets of the TRADE 
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PEARL TITLE. 52 A, 70 a—$4 80 


GRANDEURS of the Columbia River and the Recky Mountains 
AGATE TITLE. 36 A, 70 a—4 30 
Remarkable Resources of Plethoric CALIFORNIA 


NONPAREIL TITLE. 36 A, 70 a—$3 85 
SALUBRIOUS Climate for Delicate Constitutions 


NONPAREIL TITLE, No. 3. 36 A—$1 90 
SAMPSON TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
MINION TITLE. 36 A, 70 a—g4 10 
Sudden Changes in Temperature are UNKNOWN 
BREVIER TITLE, 36 A, 70 a—4 95 
GIGANTIC Growth of Cereal Products 
BREVIER TITLE ITALIC. 18 A, 32 a—g2 90 
Tremendous GRAPES and Potatoes 
LonG PRIMER TITLE, 36 A, 52 a—$5 20 
Enormous Apples and PEACHES 


Pica TITLE. 25 A, 42 a—$6 20 


MONSTER Cauliflowers 





NONPAREIL TITLE CONDENSED. 36 A, 70 a—$2 90 


CONDENSED Specimens of Collins & M’Leester’s Printing Types 


BREVIER TITLE CONDENSED. 36 A, 70 a—$3 60 


Education is often Surrendered to Base PRACTICE 


Lon@ PRIMER TITLE CONDENSED. 36 A, 70 a—®3 95 


MOULDING Character by Fireside Influences 


Pica TITLE CONDENSED. 25 A, 32 a—3 55 


Making Home the Attractive CENTRE 


GREAT PRIMER TITLE CONDENSED. 


18 A, 27 a—3 90 


ADDING Pleasure to Instruction 


TWo-LINE SM. Pica TITLE CONDENSED. 14 A, 27 a—@5 75 


Cleanliness and SYSTEM 


TWO0-LINE ENGLISH TITLE CONDENSED. 14 A, 20 a—§9 25 


HOME Enjoyments 


DouBLE PARAGON TITLE CONDENSED. 7 A, 10 a—$7 70 


Parental SINS 





NONPAREIL TITLE EXTENDED. 36 A, 42 a—4 50 
KANSAS and Colorado Harvesters 


BREVIER TITLE EXTENDED. 25 A, 27 a—$8 80 


Gathering the Golden GRAIN 


Lona PRIMER TITLE EXTENDED. 25 A, 27 a—4 55 


LARGE Apple Orchards 


Pica TITLE EXTENDED. 18 A, 20 a—$4 70 


Tremendous EF RUITLT 





NONPAREIL EXTENDED. 14 A—#1 65 


EE ESZaP S& ERP 42. EEE We SA Ce”! EE 


BREVIER EXTENDED. 14 A—#1 90 


Lone Primer EXTenDeED. 14 A—#2 10 
Be He ‘a. ¢@ > 4. EES 


Pica Goruic SHADED. 22 A—#$3 55 


AMERICAN HARBORS 


TWo-LINE Minion Gotuic SHADED. 14 A—#4 40 


PRINTING IN COLORS 


TWO-LINE ENGLISH TUSCAN SHADED. 10 A, 14 a—@8 40 


BIRDS of Paradise 


TWo-LINE SM. PIcA ANTIQUE EXt’D SHADED. 7 A—®5 30 


Pica Rounp SHADED. 25 A, 32 a—6 90 


DECISIONS Quickly Rendered 


GREAT Primer Round SHAD=ZD. 18 A—#4 25 


COLUMN VENDOME 


Two-Line SMALL Pica RounpD SHADED. 12 A—$3 10 


MARBLE HEARTS 


TW0-LINE ENGLISH RoUND SHADED. 10 A—#4 55 


BARN DOORS 


TWo-LINE GREAT Primer Round SHADED. 


7 A—$4 80 


McDERBIN 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO0.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING INK WORKS 





FIRST PRINTING INK WORKS 


IN AMERICA. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Press $0.14 to .16 
do Drum =e -15 to .20 

o « 020,.25,.30 

30, .40, .50, .75, 1.00 
. -40,.50,.75 


do Hand Presses 
>) | eres 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft 


Red, for cards or paper 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 10.00 


PIII. 6.3 66 6 we 6 @ 6 6 1.50 
SE Sib se. bed Siw ws, cha 1.00, 1.50 
SN ais oe Se 0 ee St 5.00, 10.00 
EE 46, aia ie encedon 16.00, 32.00 
Ultramine, fine. ...... . . 2:00,3.00 
5 aang tie, ei wel 2.00 
EN gee. -s 44) 3 ca 1.50, 2.00 
0 SS eee 1.50, 2.00 
RO re eee 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green, deep dark.......... 2.00 
ES 4.10 x ihe Bak Wik eo ue 2.00 





TRADE MARK.—Patented April 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy . $0.75, 1.00, 1.50 
Scientific AmericanInk....... -40 


American Agriculturist Ink -40 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer. 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 
Yellow (Lemon or Orange) 
WE sa 3). Walgik: cis canis Eh ad 50, .75 
Brown 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, orange)1.00 to 2.00 


EN Rais eh a hy ee SO 1.50 
Rc oleate) ea ee we Me ca 1.50 
Tints, of allshades ..... 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
ANILINE INKS. 
rear 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
rere 16.00, 24.00 
pe ae ae 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 





ESTABLISHED, JAN’Y 7, 1804, 
By CHAS. JOHNSON. 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper— 
—will not set off . $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon. . . . 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish. . . 5,00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
POSTER INKS. 


Ultramarine ...... - 0, .75, 1.00, 1.50 
Blue, lightordark ..... -75, 1.00, 1.50 

op DN ee 75, 1.00, 1.50 
Green . 50, .75, 1.00 
(0 Sl ee 0, .75, 1.00 
ile: 36h + 2s +. a 30, .75, 1.00 
SS ar ee ee ee 50, .75, 1.00 
Ink for Bag work. ..... Special rates 


Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: S.E. corner Tenth and Lombard Streets. ---NEW YORK OFFICE: 59 Gold Street. 
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. THOMAS W. PRICE C2 


505 Minor Street, 





at: THO SWPRIC StI oy 
8 on rR robes. 


APER 
Pi wareKouye 
RULING riod 





zmsov = YS a 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


- ———— i 





SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads ‘| Printers’ Cards 
and and ' 
Statements, ~} Card Board, 
Letter a Visiting and 
Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 
Envelopes, Patent Direction Tags, 
Etec. Ete. Etec. Etc. 





ae TE 


PAPER RULING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, 4xNpv CHEAPLY. 


————_ —-__-_ * ao 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAEES. 





THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
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COMBINATION 


LEA PS-and. SLUGS 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER 





These are cut six different lengths, which are selected so that any length up to fifty 
ems can be formed without using more than three pieces at one time; in the 
majority of cases, indeed, only two pieces are required. We put them up 
in fonts of twenty-five pounds, keeping three sizes on hand, viz: 

Six to Pica Leads, Nonpareil Slugs, and Pica Slugs. Other 
sizes are cut toorder. A clearly printed Table, show- 
ing at a glance the various combinations of the 
pieces, accompanies each font. 

Thirty cents per pound. 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 


Stereotype BEAREX Quotations 






DESIRABLE CONVENIENT 


ADAPTED TO ALL FORMS TO BE 


STEREOTYPED OR ELECTROTYPED 


<= 





These Stereotype Bearer Quotations are accurately cast in type moulds, and are of 
Three-line Pica body; the largest piece is four ems Pica wide. Spaces of 
various thicknesses accompany the Quotations, so that they may be 
spaced to any measure. The Bearers are type high, and the 
shank the height of stereotype leads. These Quotations 
are cored (or hollowed) on both sides, so that they 
are remarkably light, and yet very substantial. 

One hundred pounds of them cover six 
hundred square inches. 


Sold in quantities to suit purchasers, at Thirty cents per pound 














Foundry, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 























